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is preferable to the refined dishes of the civilized nations.

Devout Buddhists have sometimes pushed to extremes
their observance of this precept. They have observed it
more in the letter than in the spirit.   In the seventh
century an imperial decree was issued in Japan forbidding
the people to eat the flesh of cattle, horses, dogs, monkeys,,
or fowls.  The Chinese Buddhists are reported to have
once prevailed upon a pious emperor to prohibit the manu-
facture of silk, because the worms in the cocoons had to be
killed before their threads could be utilized. But this ex-
aggeration has not the approval of the Blessed One. The
life of animals is indeed sacred, but it cannot be as sacred
as human life. Animals are tended and cared for, because
they in some way subserve general happiness. The exagger-
ated regard for animal life shown by the pious Buddhists
would prove disastrous to the very animals on whose behalf
the appeal is made. Our only obligation to animals is to
give them a happy life and a painless death. Even the
practice of vivisection, if guarded from all abuse, is justifi-
able in so far as it subserves general happiness.

Though the Buddha has not told us precisely his views
as to war, yet there are many passages in the Si/fras from
which we may surmise his attitude. He has deprecated all
killing, whether it be for pastime, or for sacrifice, or in war-
fare. But he has also taught that he who wages war in a
righteous cause after having exhausted all means of pre-
serving peace is not blameworthy. In the description of his
fight with Mara, the personification of evil, the Tathagata
compares himself to a king who rules his kingdom with
righteousness, but being attacked by envious enemies, goes
out to wage war against them. He who goads others to
wage war in a righteous cause suffers the consequences of
his own evil doing. Devout Buddhist kings did not shrink,
when necessary, from waging war in a righteous cause,
though they lamented the vain shedding of blood. When
there is just cause for war, war must be waged openly and
resolutely but without cherishing feelings of hatred and
revenge. Nowhere does the Buddha approve of that ovine
indolence which would not resist evil even by right methods.
When Prince Abhaya was stirred up by Nataputra to tax